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A VISIT TO THE GRAND CANYON 

BY MRS. M. BURTON WILLIAMSON. 

We are told that the shrill whistle of the engine and the bustle 
of railroad cars will soon penetrate the Coconino forest that leads 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. Anything that hints 
at a "timetable" is entirely out of place in the presence of this sol- 
emn, silent and magnificent exhibition of the prodigality of time. 
And after the railroad we shall expect to find trolly cars running 
up and down the canyon, claiming the distinction of running down 
the steepest grade of any electric road in the world, and air-line 
bridges spanning the distance from one dome or spur of granite to 
another. The railroad indicates progress, yet does it not seem a 
desecration, an insult to centuries of solitude? 

With its various canyons the Grand Canyon covers an area of 
several hundred miles in length. Dutton says its total length "as 
the river runs," is about 218 miles. 

The Grand Canyon is entered, in Arizona, by way of the Colo- 
rado Plateau. This leads into the Kaibab division, considered the 
sublimest part of the canyon. It is reached by three routes, but the 
favorite one in summer is by way of the little lumber town of Flag- 
staff. This town lies almost at the foot of the San Francisco moun- 
tains and is reached by the railroad. Leaving Flagstaff in the early 
morning a stage ride of sixty-five or seventy miles conveys the 
travelers to the rim of the Grand Canyon. 

On a day in June in 1895, a large party of Calif ornians started 
from Flagstaff for the canyon. We occupied three large stages, 
some of the party being outside with the driver. A stage ride 
that occupies something like twelve or thirteen hours, may seem 
a tedious journey, but such did not prove the case. The ascent was 
gradual. The first half of the trip was through the Coconino forest, 
which occupies a large portion of the Colorado plateau. 

The entrance along the road presented charming vistas, with 
valleys green with verdure, groves of dark green pines alternating 
with groves of the quaking aspen whose slim white trunks and 
branches contrasted with their glossy light green leaves that 
trembled with each breeze, and, in the background the snow-capped 
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peaks of Mt. Agassiz and Mt. Humphrey of the San Francisco 
mountains. All these give an enchanting beauty to the journey. 
Add to this landscape the glorious mountain air, odorous of pine, 
of a high altitude, and it is no wonder that buoyancy rather than 
discomfort is felt by the party. 

Along the stage line were relays where fresh horses were in 
waiting and tired ones were watered and rested. Although we had 
thoroughly enjoyed the ride so far, yet we were glad to dismount 
and stand or walk about under the shade of the pines as soon as 
the stages arrived at the first relay. 

Farther along the road was a small frame building. This was 
the half-way house where we could take a longer rest. At this 
house a hot luncheon had been prepared for us by a woman whose 
husband had been killed only two or three weeks previous. He and 
another sheepherder had quarreled over their herds. To the lonely 
woman, who could not leave the premises immediately, the advent 
of a party of hungry travelers was hailed as a relief from the 
solitude of surroundings that were now gruesome to her. The 
house was simply furnished and clean, as were also the two tiny 
children of her family of four. But, amid all her hurry of serving 
a party of almost twenty-five, including the three drivers, the hostess 
had noticed a bunch of green pods, spotted with brown, that was 
fastened in lieu of a bouquet in front of njy jacket. These pods, 
gathered because they looked pretty by the wayside, she declared 
were the "loco weed" (Astragalus) considered "dangerous for man 
or beast, especially horses, to eat," so in a few moments I had 
thrown the decorative pods in the stove. 

After a slight ablution, a little of the dust was brushed off hats, 
coats and skirts. Luncheon was eaten and a trip was made to the 
little petrified forest just back of the house; for the half-way 
house stood near the edge of the forest. While the horses rested 
we started for it. As the time was limited, I walked at a brisk rate 
of speed, or rather began to walk, but in a moment's time I found 
myself out of breath and it was some time before I was able to 
breathe without panting ! 

In this little petrified forest we saw long trunks of trees of 
agatized wood (silicified wood) lying on the ground while around 
us were strewn logs and chips of the agatized wood. Trees were 
also growing in this petrified forest. In a short time specimens of 
agatized wood were collected and the stage ride was resumed. 

And now the view has changed; off at a distance extinct vol- 
canoes are visible and the road is strewn with volcanic rocks. These 
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rocks, called in Arizona "malpais," add to the desolation. Here and 
there clumps of cactus bloom and lonely-looking wild flowers dot 
the almost barren plain. But at a distance are pictures of attractive 
landscapes. After some time the Jack-oak appears and again tall 
pines outskirt a forest that with every mile grows more wooded, as 
we near our destination. 

Occasionally a tiny pile of stones are seen on the roadside. 
They tell the story of the mines, for in such places, we are told, some 
miner has pre-empted his claim, and the pile of stones is erected 
above his prospective gold mine. 

The wind soughing through the trees journeyed with us, the sun 
set, the night came on. At times some of the party imagined the 
canyon in view, but others saw only the golden rays of the setting 
sun as it glimmered through the pine trees. 

At nine o'clock as a lower grade was reached the Hotel with its 
many lights suddenly appeared. The hotel comprised a group of 
white tents, seventeen in number, including one long dining tent and 
one little log cabin where we all stopped to register, formed a ro- 
mantic picture nestled in a little pine covered glen bewteen the hills. 
Below these hills, not more than three hundred feet away was the 
Grand Canyon. 

After eating our dinner, the g^ide, with a lantern to light the 
way through the pine trees, took us up one of the cliffs to take a 
view by moonlight of one of the smaller canyons into which this im- 
mense canyon is subdivided. After a walk of two or three moments 
the small pine covered hill was ascended and we stood upon the 
brink of the canyon. The Grand canyon was a surprise in every 
way. Instead of entering a stupendous gorge and gazing upward 
we were above and the canyon was below. We enjoyed the glimpse 
by moonlight and rose early the following morning to get a bettter 
view by daylight. We were surprised to find that the pine trees 
grow so close to the brink that their cones fall into the abyss below. 
And as you stand on the edge of the rim and look down you see a 
deep gorge below that is so near one is in danger of falling into it. 
And stretching from thirteen to eighteen miles across, you see a pan- 
orama of jasper cities, a series of gorges and mountain ranges of 
solid rock. Each naked mountain has a different peak or summit, 
no two alike. The mountains themselves are individual in their 
shape. The prevailing color of the Grand canyon is red, a bright 
rose red, vermillion red, Indian red and varying shades of pink. 
But as the eyes become more accustomed to the color effect, green, 
gray and other colors are visible. The sublimity of the Grand can- 
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yon cannot be felt at the first sight ; it increases with every view of 
it, new forms present themselves. The mind is not prepared to ap- 
preciate the infinite variety at first, it is too colossal. Its immensity 
is felt immediately, but the grandeur of these jasper cities grows 
more majestic as the mind becomes accustomed to the unfamiliar 
vision. We know that in order to appreciate the best music the ear 
must be trained to distinguish musical harmonies, the rhythm ap- 
peals to us naturally, but the soul of music comes to us through mu- 
sical training as well as natural endowment. The eye must be edu- 
cated in order to appreciate art in its highest sense. I was re- 
minded of this when viewing the canyon. Each view of it only 
enhanced my admiration of it. This proved that the limitations of 
sight and color perception had prevented a full appreciation of this 
stupendous system of gorges. As I have said there are solid rocks 
elevated into spurs, domes and buttes with here a sharp pinnacle, 
there a broad amphitheater, a castle not far away and varying forms 
in every direction. 

We are told that water and frost have been the main forces that 
have carved out this system of canyons. The eroding power of the 
Colorado river, during perhaps thousands of centuries has cut its 
way in the form of one rocky gorge after another. It seems incred- 
ible that this river, seldom, at the present time, 300 feet wide from 
shore to shore, could have been such an agent. 

As we looked down one of the deep gorges the river looked only 
like a roily brook about six feet across. Now we began to realize 
the depth of the gorge that walls the river. Although the Colorado 
river is about a mile and a quarter below the rim of the canyon it is 
necessary, in order to reach it, to go down a trail of over seven miles 
in length. 

At an altitude of seven thousand feet the descent down the trail 
appears no small undertaking. Only a small proportion of those 
who go to the Grand cayon ever make the descent. Visitors usually 
content themselves with walking around the rim of the canyon. Of 
our party of 23 who started down only 12 made the descent to the 
river and ten of these were gentlemen. On the third day of our ar- 
rival we made the descent down the trail. 

After an early breakfast our party started, first taking a walk 
through the pine woods across beds of blue lupines in full bloom and 
all met at the log cabin of Hance, the guide, who was waiting at the 
rim of the canyon with his mules saddled for the journey. Besides 
the mounted travelers there were foot passengers. As the old trail, 
near the guide's cabin, had been abandoned a ride around part of the 
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rim was necessary before the descent was made, then single file, 
mules, men and women began the downward journey, for none were 
mounted at first, as the zigzag trail was too steep to go down other- 
wise than on foot. At a signal from the guide the mules are 
mounted. On the way the precipitous trail is dotted here and there 
with flowers. The shallow soil on the hard, red sandstone is suf- 
ficient for the scarlet lobelia, painted cup (Castillea), blue flax 
(linum), and other red, blue, purple and yellow flowers. Out on 
rocky ledges the ever present prickly pear cactus (opuntia) and the 
bright scarlet flowers of the mamillaria cactus are seen. 

For almost a mile down the trail the view of this part of the 
Kaibab plateau is indescribably rich in color effect. There is still 
the predominance of pink and vermillion red. With every curve 
downward of the serpentine trail the view is changed. We are filled 
with reverential awe as we see before us the work of a thousand cen- 
turies of physical energy exhibited in the dynamic power of stream 
and rain erosion. 

As the defile is now made from one mountain side to another 
the scene narrows, the broad vistas of rocky ranges are hidden by 
stupendous mountains of granite that rise abruptly on either side. 
Down, down the rocky gorge our eyes try to scan below until the 
brain grows dizzy at the depth visible. 

"Do you see," says the guide, "those little green bushes at the 
foot of that gorge on the left ?" "They are Cottonwood trees three 
feet in diameter. I know for I have been there." No wonder we 
can hardly keep our seat on the saddle as we scan the distance below 
us. 

And now the zigzag trail gives place to long circling trails that 
outline the base of one mountain after another. The foot travelers 
are nowhere visible, only the riders are seen following each other in 
single file deeper and deeper down the mountain road. 

The river is nearing, we hear its roar and the splashing of the 
water-falls. 

And now the Colorado river is before us. 

To one accustomed to the Father of Waters, the Colorado river 
appears but a narrow stream. It is not red, but muddy enough to 
compare favorably with the Missouri in its muddiest passages. 
The thought of navigators going down the stream through the can- 
yon makes one tremble, for it is so rocky, so turbulent, so shut in by 
one canyon after another that the wonder grows how anyone could 
navigate its waters and live to tell the tale. 

Juniper and mesquite (prosopsis rubescens) trees, the kind our 
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guide calls "cat's claws" — because this species of mesquite has sharp 
thorns on it — ^plenty of hot sand, a deserted looking tent belonging 
to the guide, a wooden bench, two hungry looking cats, these are 
the local surroundings at the foot of the trail by the river. Above 
and around us are the mountains. 

We wash our hands in the Colorado river, bathe our faces, col- 
lect a few pebbles from the shore, and all repair to such shade as the 
juniper trees afford us, near the old tent. We sit on the bench and 
try to eat a luncheon prepared for us at the hotel at the rim of the 
canyon. It may be we are not hungry, only thirsty, for the water 
from the river is more acceptable than the luncheon, consisting as it 
does of bread, ham spread with mustard, hard boiled eggs and 
olives. We feed some of it to the cats. 

The journey down has been a continued pleasure, a picnic, but 
the journey back again was for the most part a labored effort. The 
high altitude caused a shortness of breath, a rapid beating of the 
heart and aching of the limbs whenever some steep ascent made it 
necessary to dismount from the mules and climb the trail. Some- 
times when riding, Stephen, the gray mule, would forage for food, 
sage brush (artemisia) and bunch grass, in the most hazardous parts 
of the incline trail, often as he turned a sharp corner down and out 
would go his head, but where his hind feet could find a resting place 
no one could tell, fear suggested that it might be at the bottom of 
the canyon, but the sure-footed beast never lost the beat of the trail. 

Each traveler had filled his bottle with water at the river and the 
guide had filled his canteen, but hollow bottomed wine bottles can 
contain but a small supply of water, and many of our party realized 
as never before what thirst was. At five o'clock in the afternoon 
the last rider had gained the summit, having been below the rim of 
the canyon since half-past eight o'clock in the morning. 



